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THE FIGHT 


S the brown and sodden earth 
came into view after its long 
winter’s concealment, hun- 
dreds of bones, thrown by 

thritty housekeepers into the back 
yards, likewise appeared, and as they 
had a distinct value as articles of com- 
merce, they were gathered by the boys 
of old Exeter and sold to the hardware 
dealers, who were popularly supposed 
to transform them into ivory articles of 
great value. At all events the collect- 
ing of refuse bones was a regular spring 
trade, in the pursuit of which our young 
friends amassed many coppers and three- 
cent pieces. 

The prudent and far-sighted Plupy, 
anticipating a sharp decline in the 
prices of his stock in trade, now sadly 
depleted by the generous patronage of 
his associates, made a deal with a con- 
fiding friend who aspired to a mercan- 
tile life, sold out the remainder of his 
stock at a great sacrifice, disposed of 
his net receipts of iron and lead for the 
not inconsiderable sum of twenty-eight 
cents, and retired wealthy. 

As he was a youth of the most hospit- 
able nature, he without much difficulty 
obtained his parents’ consent to invite 
a few of his friends to share the pro- 
ceeds of the mercantile venture, and in- 
cidentally to discuss the momentous 
case of Fatty vs. Fishy. 

Accordingly he bade his friends to 
make merry with him, and at 8 o’clock 
that evening Fatty, Bug, Puzzy, 
Whacker, Tomtit and Potter were to 
be seen in a comfortable back room of 
Plupy’s domicile, busily engaged in dis- 
posing of a collation bought with the 
nail money. Pewt and Beany had been 
invited, but the former had been seri- 
ously bitten by a tame gray squirrel 
which he was exhibiting to a friend, 
and the !atter had eaten too much at the 
Chadwick's party, and was reported to 
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be in a most critical and alarming con- 
dition. 

The collation, which had absorbed 
the entire contents of the till, had been 
chosen with great judgment by the host, 
and was so liberal and varied in assort- 
ment as to justify detailed mention. 
It was composed of the following 
materials. Seven huge cream cakes 
from the local baker, each a brown, 
leathery envelope enclosing a very 
sweet paste. One dozen large jumbles, 
bought at the same place; these were 
slightly damaged and shopworn, and 
were purchased at such a discount as 
to be regarded in the light of a 
great bargain. Seven gooseberries, 
that is, round balls of candy, slightly 
transparent, and decorated with alter- 
nate opaque stripes. These were hard 
as white marbles, and the strongest 
teeth could make no impression on 
them, but when persistently sucked 
they would dwindle steadily for a long 
time and diffuse an agreeable sweetness 
until exhausted —they were indeed 
““piéces de resistance.’’ Seven corn balls, 
likewise bargains, and for similar rea- 
sons. Seven taffies, brownish concoc- 
tions of molasses candy and minced 
cocoanut, much in vogue at that period, 
and usually exposed for sale in the win- 
dows of small shops, neatly stuck on 
strips of white tissue paper—it was no 
violation of the rules of polite behavior 
to eat the paper also. One huge cocoa- 
nut, untapped, which when shaken gave 
forth an agreeable gurgle and swash, 
promising refreshing drink for the 
thirsty and substantial meat for the 
starving. And finally a pitcher of 
sweetened water, and an unlimited sup- 
ply of the finest sweet fern cigars, saved 
from the wreck of the stock in trade. 

The eyes of the guests sparkled at 
the unprecedented magnificence of the 
entertainment, and a joint and sev- 
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eral attack was made on the proven- 
der with marked effect. At the expi- 
ration of a half hour spent in this agree- 
able fashion, the last of the eatables, 
saving the gooseberries, which were 
spared for disposal during school hours, 
had disappeared, and the guests, each 
choosing and lighting a sweet fern 
cheroot, began a high-pitched discus- 
sion of the absorbing events of the pre- 
ceding evening. 

“It’s pretty tough,” sighed Bug, 
‘that the rain came just in time to spoil 
the snow. ’F mother hadn’t stopped 
us last night we would have justlammed 
time out of Fishy.’’ 

‘“S’pose ’twon't do to wait till green 
apple time,” said Tomtit, reflectively. 

‘“‘Huh ! Course not,’’ sneered Puzzy. 

“We might trip him up some night 
with a string,’’ suggested Whacker. 

““You don’t catch me trying that 
again,” said Fatty. ‘‘ Las’ fall me an’ 
Pewt were layin’ for Nipper Brown, and 
old John Quincy Ann Pollard came 
limpin’ along ’n fell down whack, ’n 
broke a whole pailful of eggs, ’n 
mother made me pay for the eggs out 
of my ‘lowance, and kep’ me in the 
yard for a week. That’s always the 
way, if you lay for one 
feller some other one 
comes along and tum- 
bles down.’’ 

“T’lltell you, boys,’’ 
said Potter, in his quiet 
way, ‘‘I think Fatty 
ought to send Fishy a 
challenge to fight, just 
as Tom Brown and 
Slogger Williams 
fought in that story. 
Fishy can have a few 
of his friends for sec- 
onds, and we will all 
be Fatty’s seconds, and 
we will have a ring 
and sponges and bot- 
tles and everything.” 

‘‘That’ll be bully,’’ said Bug, with 
great enthusiasm. ‘‘ No clawin’, nor 
rasslin’, nor pullin’ hair, nor kickin’, 
but just stand right up and punch each 
other square in the mug.”’ 

‘*S’pose he won't fight?’ queried 
Tomtit. 
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‘*He’ll fight fast enough,” said 
Fatty, who appeared to have misgiv- 
ings as to the result. 

“You can lick ’im easy. You're 
bigger ’n he is, and can fight like time,” 
rejoined Tomtit with deft and reassur- 
ing flattery. 

“‘T’ll fight him,’ said Bug excitedly. 

‘‘ What yer got to do about it?” 
asked Whacker. 

‘*’Cause he’s an old stewedcat, an’ 
Fatty’s afraid.’’ 

‘‘T ain't afraid, neither,’ roared Fat- 
ty, incensed at theimputation. ‘‘Ican 
lick him in two minutes.’’ 

‘7 think,’’ said Potter, quietly com- 
ing forward as usual to smooth things 
over, ‘‘ that Whacker and I had better 
take a challenge to Fishy to-morrow 
and have the fight next Saturday.’’ 

‘‘What yer want to wait so long for?’ 
demanded the impatient Tomtit. 

‘* Perhaps he’ll be expelled before 
that, or Fatty’ll back out,’’ said Bug, 
who perceived the necessity of spurring 
the reluctant Fatty to action. 

‘IT won’t neither,’’ bawled Fatty in- 
dignantly. 

‘« Well, anyway,’’ explained Potter, 
*“you’ve got to train your man if you 
want him to put up a 
good fight.”’ 

““Train? What’s 
that ?’’ asked Plupy, 
the unsophisticated. 

‘Why, Fatty’s got 
to run a mile every 
day, can’teat no pastry 
nor candy or smoke no 
sweet fern cigars, and 
has got to punch with 
the fellers every day 
with gloves so as to 
get into practice,’’ ex- 
plained the learned 
Potter. 

‘“«That’s great,” 
chimed in Bug, spar- 
ring in a highly scien- 
tific manner, and evidently anticipating: 
interesting developments. 

Even Fatty manifested some enthusi- 
asm over the matter, put in this light, 
although the prospect of a pastryless 
week was anything but alluring to a 
youth of his robust appetite, and 
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caused him to pull a very long face. 

‘©T knew a feller once,’’ said Tomtit, 
who was remarkable for his imagina- 
tion, ‘‘ who lived in North Hampton, 
and he and my Uncle John used to 
practice boxin’ an’ rasslin’ till they 
could ‘lick fellers three times as big as 
they were, an’ they got as hard as rocks, 
an’ you couldn’t hardly jab a pin into 
’em anywhere.’’ 

‘“‘What sort of a challenge are you 
goin’ to send ?’’ asked Whacker. 

‘« Got to have a gauntlet to throw at 
him, haven’t you ?’’ demanded Puzzy, 
who was literal and literary in his 
tastes. 

‘Tell yer what,”’ cried Bug, always 
ready with startling suggestions, ‘‘ les 
put a half brick in my mitten an’ give 
it to him right in the ear, ’n then he’ll 
fight.” 

This brilliant but truculent sugges- 
tion was pronounced decidedly irregu- 
lar by the oracular Potter, and after 
much consideration the following chal- 
lenge was dictated to and signed by the 
darkly determined Fatty :— 


‘‘March tenth, 186—. 
“Fisoy Bates, Stewedcat: You are re- 
spectively challinged to meet me ennywheres, 
saturday afternoon, for a fight to a finish. 
You are aloud to bring not exceeding 6 secons. 
“(NED GILMAN.” 


This was justly regarded as a triumph 
of diplomatic art, and well calculated 
to bring on hostilities of the most lively 
nature. 

Further discussion was cut short by 
the ringing of the nine o’clock curfew, 
and the seven worthies, after promising 
to inaugurate a vigorous system of train- 
ing on the morrow, prudently threw 
away their cheroots and wended their 
noisy way homeward, smelling like a 
bonfire of dry leaves. Considering the 
quantity and indigestible quality of the 
refreshments, this course of training was 
in the highest degree advisable, pro- 
vided any of them survived the night. 


II 


The next day, however, found them 
all in school, winking mysteriously at 
each other whenever the teacher’s back 
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was turned. Indeed the luckless Bug 
was detected in making vigorous passes 
in the air, indicative of pugilistic aspira- 
tions, and was promptly sentenced to 
spend the rest of the morning in the 
cavernous depths of the wood-box, 
where he was speedily joined by Ticky 
Moses and Shinny Thyng, caught red- 
handed in a game of tit-tat-to. The 
first named youngster had spent so much 
of his time immured in this dungeon 
that he could see in the dark like a cat. 

At dinner that day, and for several 
days afterwards, Fatty astonished the 
members of his family by eating enor- 
mous quantities of meat, and refusing 
pastry and sweets. This was so abrupt 
a departure from his ordinary habits 
that he was closely questioned as to the 
state of his health, and narrowly escaped 
the usual dose of castor oil, the family 
panacea. 

After dinner the somewhat unusual 
sight of seven or eight small boys in 
their shirt-sleeves, with coats thrown 
over their shoulders and handkerchiefs 
bound around their heads, amazed the 
worthy people of the town, who were, 
however, gradually becoming used to 
any eccentricities in garb or conduct in 
these boys. 

As soon as school closed, Potter 
and Whacker were dispatched with the 
challenge, and the five remaining boys 
repaired to Taylor's barn, where train- 
ing was vigorously resumed. When 
asked to choose his sparring partner, 
Fatty, with commendable prudence, 
chose Plupy, to the avowed disgust of 
Bug, who longed for a more active part 
in the preparations. 

The contrast between the two, as 
they stood up for the initial bout, was 
comical in the extreme. Fatty, round, 
plump and protuberant; Plupy, lank, 
knock-kneed and wobbly. Poor Plupy, 
it must have been a long week of pen- 
ance to him. Every afternoon, from 
five-thirty to six o’clock he was 
thumped, banged about and knocked 
down and sustained a variety of con- 
tusions and bruises frightful to behold, 
yet he manfully stuck in the ring, until 
Potter, as the recognized authority on 
the subject of training, decided that his 
man had exercised enough. 
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On the afternoon in question Potter 
and Whacker returned and announced 
a successful mission. Fishy would 
fight, and would be ready Saturday. 
He was expecting his father to visit 
him, but ifthe old man didn’t come he 
would fight. 

These good tidings so revived the 
drooping spirits of Bug, that while 
Fatty was being scientifically treated by 
Tomtit and Potter, and while Plupy 
was endeavoring unaided to pull him- 
self into shape, he donned the gloves 
and rudely smote his brother Puzzy in 
the nose. 

Puzzy, although a year younger than 
Bug, was a trifle larger and no mean 
antagonist, and quickly retaliated by 
delivering what is known in the ver- 
nacular of the ring asa ‘‘ side-winder,”’ 
and a lively bout was the result, which 
still further intensified the interest in 
the great event. 

The next day Fatty was as stiff as a 
soda cracker, to quote the apt simile of 
Tomtit, but the enforced discipline of 
his trainer, aided by frequent maxims 
from an odd volume of ‘‘ Boxiana’’ 
which Potter possessed, served to bring 
him on in fine style. 

The next few days were a repetition 


of the course of training, and brought 
an equal share of misery to the plucky 
but outclassed Plupy, and the harassed 
Fatty. The course of training, however, 
like that of true love, which brought 
about this condition of affairs, did not 
run smoothly, and was marred by an ac- 
cident that threatened to put an.end to 
the fight and the future usefulness of 
Fatty at the same time. 

Among the rules of training prescribed 
in Potter’s book were, ‘‘ Exercises calcu- 
lated to stretch the muscles of the arm 
and add to the quickness of delivery.’’ 
At that time the students had a sort 
of open-air gymnasium in the Academy 
yard, near the old dormitory and under 
the shade of the trees. Here were 
erected climbing ladders, swingingrings, 
horizontal and parallel bars, and a 
trapeze. The astute Potter opined that 
the swinging rings were admirably 
adapted to stretch the muscles of the 
arm and develop tenacity of grasp, 
which might, when judiciously exer- 
cised upon an opponent’s hair, work to 
manifest advantage. 

With these good intentions, Fatty 
was induced to grasp the swinging 
rings, while as many of his companions 
as could lay hold of him from be- 
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hind strongly propelled him skyward. 

The first few swings were safely 
taken, but finally by concerted action 
he was sent to a great height, when 
either he became frightened or the 
momentum of his plump body was be- 
yond the power of his hands to restrain; 
certain it is that he lost his hold on the 
rings, and with a blood-curdling yell 
came to the ground, striking on his 
head and shoulders with a prodigious 
thump, and lay as one dead. 

For a moment the attendant squires 
of the fallen knight remained rooted to 
the ground in terror, and with open 
mouths and staring eye-balls gazed at 
the recumbent form of the gladiator; 
then, animated by a simultaneous de- 
sire to quit the dreadful place, turned 
as one man to fly, when a loud and sus- 
tained bellow, and a lusty kicking by 
the supposed corpse, showed plainly 
that the vital spark had not fled. 

With careful hands Fatty was raised 
from the ground, his clothes brushed, 
and his bruises tenderly rubbed, each 
of his friends loudly proclaiming his in- 
dividual innocence of blame in the mat- 
ter. On examination it was found that 
he had fallen on a pile of sawdust 
used about the buildings, and had sus- 
tained no injury beyond a momentary 
fright and a thorough shaking up. 

Convinced, however, that some ex- 

piation should be made, the party, with 
the exception of Potter, united in lay- 
ing the entire blame upon Plupy, who 
was promptly set upon by Fatty and 
soundly thumped. 
. Plupy, however, did not allow so 
slight a matter as this to interfere with 
his allegiance, or his interest in the 
fight, and the next day training was re- 
sumed, leaving the stretching of the 
muscles to nature and youth. 


III 


The eventful day dawned clear, warm 
and bright. The seven sporting gen- 
tlemen were early at school, and secretly 
discussed the mill in subdued voices. 
Fatty appeared in good condition, and 
except for a slight stiffness in his neck, 
seemed none the worse for his fall. 

However great his misgivings about 
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the result of the fight might have been 
in the early stages of his training, the 
ease with which he had fought Plupy to 
a standstill, and the fulsome praises of 
his friends, had given him unlimited 
confidence in his ability, and he spoke 
of the humiliation of his detested rival 
as an accomplished fact, and gloried in 
anticipation of the manner in which he 
would rib-roast him, and side-wind him, 
and cross-counter him, and draw his 
claret, and tap his ruby, and give him 
bellows to mend, and in the other grue- 
some accomplishments which a careful 
perusal of Potter’s book seemed to in- 
dicate as a sine qua non of a properly 
conducted mill. 

How the boys had managed to get 
through the week without betraying 
their secret I cannot understand or ex- 
plain; but the certain knowledge that 
the least slip would infallibly result in 
prompt interference by their legal cus- 
todians kept them as dumb as oysters. 

The long forenoon wore slowly away 
and at the close-of school they held a 
hurried conference, in which Fatty was 
solemnly warned, under the most severe 
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Fishy came accompanied by his seconds, 
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penalties, to avoid yielding to the seduc- 
tive pleasures of the table or the ener- 
vating influence of mince pie. 

The providing of the proper appurte- 
nances of the ring was fairly divided 
between the boys. Plupy was to pro- 
vide a bottle of sweetened water, 
Whacker a sponge, Potter some raw 
meat and brown paper, humanely in- 
tended for application to the wounds, 
bruises, abrasions and other severe in- 
juries to be sustained by Fishy. To 
Puzzy was intrusted the difficult duty 
of providing a suitable sentiment or 
motto for the occasion, as this was 
deemed necessary by Potter. 

By agreement the ring was to be 
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house, all concurring in the idea that 
the most isolated spot in the universe is 
a school yard on a half holiday. 

A little before the hour six of the 
boys were at the ring-side, anxiously 
awaiting the approach of the enemy. 
Plupy was a little late, as his mother, 
from recent experience, had deemed it 
wise policy to compel that youth to 
split his kindlings before he left the 
house. He arrived on the ground bear- 
ing the bottle of sweetened water, 
flushed with running, and very shaky 
in his knees. 

‘lhe different articles had been insome 
way amassed by the boys. Whacker 
brought a huge sponge which had been 
used in the stable for washing carriages, 
and had incidentally done duty in rub- 
bing down the horse, which latter op- 
eration had rendered it very smelly and 
quite fuzzy in appearance. Tomtit 
brought a roller-towel that had done a 
hard week’s work. 

‘The provision that showed great re- 
search and patient labor was the motto 
contributed by Puzzy. Literary in his 
tastes, as I have already said, he had 
chanced upon this Latin motto, Ex 
nthilo nihil fit, This struck him as 
remarkably appropriate, indicating, as 
it plainly did, an encounter between two 
persons of somewhat similar names. So 
interested had he been in the matter that 
he had spent much time in searching 
the Knevelopiedia and the ancient histo- 
ries for details of the encounter, but had 
been unable to find anything, and had 
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not dared to ask for fear of betraying 
his secret. Some discussion preceded 
the adoption of this sentiment, Plupy 
suggesting the insertion of an ‘‘and,”’ 
but he was voted down, although he 
argued strongly and to the point that if 
‘ex nihilo fit nihil, nihil probably fit 
back, or if nihil fit ex nihilo, ex nihilo 
fit back; that is, they both fit, and 
there wouldn’t have been no fight if 
both hadn’t fit.’’ 

At this point Fishy came in from the 
street, accompanied by his seconds. 
Distrustful of the fairness of his oppo- 
nent, and anticipating a large gathering 
of turbulent townies, he had chosen for 
his seconds six of the largest and most 
powerful students in the Academy, who 
came grinning into the yard, highly 
amused at what promised to be a very 
entertaining adventure. 

Fatty won the choice of corners and 
chose the northwest corner, which dif- 
fered in no whit from any other corner, 
but, as he was bound to choose some- 
thing, he chose with great promptness, 
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trait, and might impress his opponent 
with the idea that he was getting himself 
into very serious complications indeed. 
As an additional precaution Fatty had 
eaten a raw steak thickly besprinkled 
with pepper, to make himself savage as 
befitted the occasion, and had drunk a 
wineglass full of strong vinegar, to add 
sharpness to his physical and mental 
make-up. ‘Thus provisioned, he looked 
forward with confidence to the utter dem- 
olition of his adversary, and glowered at 
him with a baleful look that ill became 
his handsome and good-natured face. 
The necessary preliminaries were soon 
despatched, and the combatants, after a 
brief hand-shake, stood forth to do bat- 
tle as did Dares and Entellus of old. 
While they are standing on guard let 
me say a few words about fighting. Itis 
customary, I am aware, at this stage, to 
give a sort of moral lecture about the 
sinfulness of fighting. I propose to do 
violence to tradition and therefore to do 
nothing of the sort, for I have always 
been inclined to defend the practice. 
Now, ny dear madam, finish this 
chapter before you throw the story 
into the fire. If my ideas do not har- 
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monize with yours, it won’t hurt you 
to hear what my ideas are on the sub- 
ject. Your son is just the age of mine. 
You love your boy and desire his wel- 
fare above all things. I have the same 
feeling for my own son. So far we are 
agreed. Have you forbidden your son 
to fight under severe penalties? And 
have you sent him to a public school 
“hampered by this injunction? If so, 
I am afraid you have placed him under 
a serious disadvantage, and have thus 
done him a grievous wrong. This is 
the infallible result: either he will fight 
and deny it to you, which is far more 
blameworthy than fighting; or he will, 
if astrictly obedient boy, refuse to fight 
or to resent imposi- 
tion, and thus gain 
the reputation of 
a ‘‘milksop’’ or 
‘‘sissy,’’ and his 
school days will be 
made miserable by 
the injustice of this 
stigma, and by the 
indignities and an- - 
noyances to which he 
will be subjected by 
his mates. 

If you find your 
boy quarrelsome, 
and inclined to im- 
pose upon other and 
younger boys, pun- 
ish him as severely 
as you wish. I am 
fully in accord with 
you there, for a quar- 
relsome, tyrannical bully is a nuisance 
in any school; but as long as there 
are schools, so long will there be quar- 
relsome, tyrannical bullies, and you and 
I, my dear madam, wish our boys to 
take these bullies in hand and thrash 
them. Now, isn’t that so? 

Do you suppose that Fatty was any 
the worse for his fight with Fishy? 
And when, in after years, Fatty be- 
came one of the best foot-ball players 
and cane-rushers that Dartmouth Col- 
lege ever boasted, and one of the best 
business men in New Hampshire, is 
there any doubt but that this fight 
had some influence—a slight influ- 
ence, perhaps, but still an influence 
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—in producing this development? 

And do you suppose that he was any 
the less a gentleman, and a good citizen, 
from having learned to stand up for his 
tights, and to resent improper interfer- 
ence with his affairs? Did not these 
qualities contribute to his success, and 
will they not, when properly directed, 
contribute to the success of your son and 
mine? 

Let your boy learn to box, to wrestle, 
to fence, and so develop every muscle. 
I never yet saw a boy who knew how 
to box, strike with a club, a stone, or a 
dangerous weapon. 

But really I have taken so much time 
in this little sermon that I must post- 
pone the result of the 
fight to the next 
chapter. Truthfully, 
my dear madam, are 
you not the least bit 
disappointed ? 


IV 


How the hearts of 
the little townies 
thrilled, and howtheir 
eyes sparkled, as their 
hero stood up clad in 
full ring costume, 
knee breeches, belt, 
sleeveless shirt, 
knickerbockers and 
laced shoes, with his 
face aglow with 
health, and his under 
jaw so firmly set that - 
his plump cheeks stood out like two ripe 
Baldwin apples, while his head was 
closely clipped by the searching shears 
of the village barber. Indeed, so far had 
the lust for battle got possession of them, 
that even the over-trained Plupy would 
have willingly entered the ring. 

Firm and unyielding Fatty looked as 
he stood with his guard up a perfect copy 
of a picture of John C. Heenan hanging 
in the aforementioned barber’s shop. A 
close observer would have noticed, how- 
ever, a heaviness in his motions, and a 
stiffness in his attitude, which con- 
trasted unfavorably with the lithe and 
graceful movements of his lighter and 
older opponent. 


The extreme trregularity of introducing ‘‘La savate." 


Rejoice in him while you may, boys, 
for in a few short rounds his renown as 
a pugilist will have departed, and the 
banner of the townies, with the classic 
motto thereon, will have been trailed in 
the dust. Through no fault of Taylor’s, 
however, for too late it was ascertained 
that Fishy was nearly nineteen years of 
age, while Fatty was but fourteen. In 
sporting parlance the students were 
‘*playing a ringer.” 

After a few moments of cautious 
manceuvring, Fatty, urged on by the 
frantic yells of his adherents, and their 
shrill admonition to ‘paste him one,’’ 
made a leviathan rush at Fishy, who 
deftly avoided him, and landed a solid, 
- left-handed punch on Fatty’s nose, 
which caused him to give utterance to 
a loud ‘‘ ouch!’’ and seize that organ 
with both hands, while he looked cross- 
eyed at his opponent, who good- 
naturedly refrained from taking advan- 
tage of this opening to land several 
good ones. 

Stung by the loud laughter of the 
students, and the shrill ‘‘ Aw, now, 
Fatty, what yer doin',’’ of his friends, 
he rushed again, but failed to land, and 
received two body blows that evoked a 
hoarse crow from the recipient. 

Potter at once claimed a foul, argu- 
ing that a blow in the stomach was be- 
low the belt. This claim was disallowed, 
“nt it was agreed that no blows below 


the chest should be allowed. When 
the dogs of war were loosed again, Fatty 
at once made another rush, and this 
time landed on Fishy’s brow, but was 
promptly countered on the sore nose, 
whereupon he lost his temper and 
launched a terrific kick at Fishy, who 
caught the uplifted leg, gave a heave, 
and brought Fatty to the ground witha 
thump, gaining first fall and closing the 
round. 

The rest between the first and second 
rounds was spent in fanning and rub- 
bing down the gladiators, and in trying 
to convince Fatty of the extreme irregu- 
larity of his conduct in introducing /a 
savate into the rules of the P. R. 

In the second round, Fatty, acting 
under the instructions of his handlers, 
disregarded the vociferous encourage- 
ment of Bug and Tomtit to ‘‘ Lam him, 
Fatty! Paste him, Fatty!’’ and es- 
sayed to keep Fishy at a distance. 
These tactics were a dismal failure, for 
Fishy easily dodged back and forward, 
and with much skill and great precision 
delivered several sounding thuds on 
Fatty’s roseate countenance, and finally 
in a clinch back-heeled and threw him 
heavily. 

Second round for Fishy; Fatty’s ac- 
tion marked by great gallantry. 

This time the united persuasions, ex- 
postulations and entreaties of the entire 
squad were hardly sufficient to induce 
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the reluctant champion to come to the 
scratch, but finally the magic words, 
“"Fraid cat | ’Fraid cat !’’ thrown in 
his teeth by Bug, prevailed, and he 
again strode forth to do or die. 

And now for the first time he scored 
a temporary advantage, for as they ad- 
vanced to the center of the ring, Bug 
suddenly darted forward and dealt Fishy 
a stinging blow on the ear. As Fishy 
turned on this fresh antagonist, Fatty 
threw himself forward and fairly over- 
whelmed him by his weight, all three 
coming to the ground together. 

They were immediately separated 
by the seconds, and Bug was removed 
to a safe distance from the ring and 
securely pinioned, from which posi- 
tion he shouted shrill defiance at the 
students. 

This temporary advantage greatly en- 
couraged the partisans of Fatty, but 
proved his speedy undoing, for while 
up to this time Fishy, conscious of his 
superiority in strength, science, and 
age, had fought with the utmost good 
nature, and had carefully avoided the 
exertion of his full strength, he was now 
thoroughly enraged, as much from the 
gross violation of ring precedents as 
from the stinging nature of the blow 
he had received from Bug. 

From the apparent ease with which 
Fatty had rolled Fishy in the dust his 
seconds sagely judged that Fishy could 
not stand a scrimmage at close quar- 
ters, and advised their man to go in and 
finish him at short range. The first 
part of this command he promptly start- 
ed in to execute, but made bad work of 
the second, for his rush was met with 
staggering lefts and rights, and before 
he could collect his wits such a rain 
of blows was showered upon him that 
he droped in the ring and utterly re- 
fused to rise, claiming loudly, and 
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offered to ‘‘ lick any man of them for a 
cent,’’ which, under the circumstances, 
seemed a liberal discount on the usual 
terms. 

Poor Fatty was led to the pump and 
his bruises, consisting of a black eye, a 
swollen lip and a sprained thumb, were 
scientifically treated by Potter, while 
the rest of the party struck the shackles 
from the downtrodden and imprisoned 
Bug and discussed the fight with great 
earnestness. 

While it was admitted that the fight 
was fair, and that Fatty had exhibited 
both pluck and endurance, still there 
was a harrowing suspicion in their 
minds that in some occult way the 
entire party had been tricked and 
taken in. 

Bug, whose imprisonment had for the 
time soured his genial disposition, was 
inclined to lay the blame upon the 
course of training, and indulged in re- 
marks aspersive of his brother Whack- 
er, which that gentleman resented, and 
a second fight began between combat- 
ants much more evenly matched, and 
lasted several rounds in the most hearty 
fashion, but led to no definite result ex- 
cept the restoration of perfect good 
feeling. The Chadwicks were all so 
evenly matched and had fought so much 
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enough. 

Whereupon Potter and Whacker, who 
had during the entire contest punctili- 
ously observed all the formalities of the 
ring, solemnly threw up the sponge, 
and Fishy was hailed the victor, and 
after putting on his coat left the field 
accompanied by his friends, and deaf to 
the repeated challenges of Bug, who 
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that their fights seldom resulted in any 
decided advantage to any one of them. 

But, alas! there was no longer any 
pleasure in life for Fatty, in whom even 
the excitement of the second fight failed 
to awaken an interest, and he was es- 
corted home through devious ways and 
left in the back yard to explain his con- 
dition as best he might. 

The next Monday morning he was, 
with the exception of a discolored eye, 
none the worse physically for his mis- 
fortune, but for several days he avoided 
his friends and seemed a prey to melan- 
choly. Later he was seized with an 
enthusiasm for hard study, evidently 
ambitious to dazzle a certain young 
lady by his scholastic triumphs, a course 
of procedure which much puzzled his 
friends, none of whom were accustomed 
to devote much time to their studies. 

Gradually, however, he was taken 
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into favor by the fair enslaver, to the 
deep but unspoken distress of Plupy, 
whose small bosom was nigh to bursting 
with his feelings for her. 

Under the sunshine of prosperity 
Fatty rapidly regained his spirits, but 
the desperate condition of mind to which 
he had been reduced by her studied cold- 
ness, as well as his hitherto unsuspect- 
ed literary resources, was evidenced by 
the appearance of a carefully folded pa- 
per which dropped from her desk one 
day, and which contained a wisp of tow- 
colored hair and the following tender 
but darkly prophetic verse :— 


“Harr. NED GILMAN TO JENNIE MoRRI- 
SON.” 


“This lock of hair 
I once did wair, 
I now preside it to your care. 
Perhaps when I am dead and gone 
You may have this to look upon.” 


TrAGaecar_ 


To explain his condition as best he might, 


